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Chafing 



■ 

By Jack Anderson 
and Let Whitten 

The outwardly ebullient Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller, according 
to close friends, is suffering 
from the vice presidential 
blues. 

This is a malady which afflicts 
normal, healthy politicians who 
wind up in the void of the vice 
presidency. 

Theirs is not the ennobling 
power to shape bold national 
policies or the awesome author- 
ity to make great decisions. It is 
their unhappy fate to wait in the 
White House wings for a tragedy 
they pray will never happen. 

Woodrow Wilson’s running 
mate, Thomas Marshall, de- 
scribed the malady best The 
Vice President, he said, “is like 
a man in a cataleptic state. He 
cannot speak; he cannot move; 
he suffers no pain. And yet he is 
conscious of all that goes on 
around him.” 

Vice President Rockefeller 
apparently has come down with 
this occupational disease. He 
tries not to show it, his friends 
say, but down deep, he is frus- 
trated. 

Rockefeller, who is accus- 
tomed to exercising power, now 
occupies a position without 
i. power. Friends say he is chafing 
over his new political impo- 
tency. 


The friends agree that Rocke 
feller also has a pombativ 
competitive streak. He becam 
rankled, for example, over som 
recent cracks attributed to Pre 
ident Ford’sr campaign mai 
ager, Howard H. (Bo) Callaway. 

Rockfeller had agreed i 
would be good political strate 
to keep the vice presidential 
nomination open. But Callaway 
was quoted in the newspapers 
as calling Rockefeller a prob- 
lem and hinting he might be 
dumped. 

"Thip got Rocky’s dander up. 
It started his adrenalin flow- 
ing,” reported one intimate. 

The Vice President put 
through a call to Callaway and 
told him coldly that his newspa- 
per statments “had gone way be- 
yond” the agreed strategy. Call- 
away protested that he had been 
misquoted and invited him to 
check with former White House 
aide Bill Timmons, who had 
been present at the press ses- 
sion. 

“I don’t have to ask Timmons. 
I am talking to you,” snapped 
Rockefeller.. 

He also protested to White 
House staff chief Donald Rums- 
feld and finally to the President 
Mr. Ford not only reaffirmed his 
support of Rockefeller but sug- 
gested that they fly in a helicop- 
ter to the airport together to 
dramatize it. 


The Secret Service cautioned 
against it, pointing out that the 
President and Vice President 
aren’t supposed to fly together. 
But Mr. Ford overruled the Se- 
cret Service, and Rockefeller 
accompanied the President to 
e airport for the Helsinki de- 
arture ceremony. 

The little triumph, according 
to friends, buoyed Rockefeller’s 
spirits. 

Footnote: A spokesman ac- 
knowledged that the Vice Presi- 
dent has his “ups and downs,” 
:but denied that he is depressed 
over his job. On the contrary, 
the spokesman claimed Rocke- 
feller was enthusiastic. “I’m 
having a bail,” the Vice Presi- 
dent recently told an inter- 
viewer. It is Rockefeller’s na- 
ture, explained a friend, to 
maintain a cheerful front. 

Pentagon Paring— Some 47 
liberals in Congress, who have 
their own ideas of how to slash 
government spending, asked 
the like-minded Institute for 
Policy Studies to review Presi- 
dent Ford’s budget. 

The six-month study won’t be 
submitted to Congress until 
next month, but we have ob- 
tained an advance draft 

It calls for a severe $40 billion 
reduction in defense spending. 

Institute Director Mark Ras- 
kin explained: “The presence of 
troops in a cpuntry is a sign of 
weakness. It shows that we have 
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no other way of influencing 
countries. Something is wrong 
when we spend $1.6 trillion 
since 1945 on the military.’! V 
What would- such a drastic 
military cut mean? States tWfe 
study: “It would mean no Amen* 
can forces or bases west oft 
Guam. It would mean no mili-^ 
tary assistance to Asian clients* » 
It would mean phasing out all J 
military alliances and defense * 
commitments— to be replaced* J 
in some cases, with nonmilitarw* 
treaties establishing various J 
forms of cooperation and formu* « 
las of mutual trust ? i* 

“It would mean the end of de^ * 
claratory statements of policyi - 
that commit us to intervention 
or the threat of intervention ini 
the defense of asserted inter** 
ests in East Asia.” V’ 

In short, the study contends 
that the massive military reduc-* 
tions would change our foreign] 
policy “to more self-restraint,”’ * 
which would help “shed Ameri- j 
ca’s global pretensions.” . J» 
As for America’s allies, the^ J 
study suggests: “They must be; * 
self-sufficient and must conse- J 
quently be allowed to operate j 
independently in their foreign 4 
policies even to the point of ac-{ i 
commodating the present ad-** 
versaries of the United States.” • 
Proponents describe the instkf £ 
tute’s solution as “sanity”; criw « 
ics call it “surrender.” 
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